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made to their fears or susceptibilities. The Dutch *e was to be allowed in the law-courts and taught in ^lic schools on the request of parents; land was not to ed to pay for the war, and the enfranchisement of not to be considered until after the introduction of ^eminent. In these ways the door was kept open to Dnciliation of Dutch and British.
;var had cost Great Britain 7790 killed in action or died of >, 13,000 died of disease, and 22,800 wounded, and added 00,000 to the National Debt. By the standard of the : was counted a great and costly war, and the cost was more because there was little glory to be won and much to be incurred in the defeat of the two small rural corn-is by the whole weight of the British Empire. The world saw only the disparity of the forces and not the rhich was required to fight a prolonged campaign over a rritory 6000 miles distant from Great Britain. The I results of the war were fortunately more important and g than a mere settlement of the quarrel between Dutch tish about the gold-fields with which it started. The >le British victory removed the chief obstacle to the ion of South Africa under one flag or Government, and i the way for the co-operation of British and Dutch over Je area. That was still to be the work of many hands, ay fairly be said that Lord Kitchener and General Botha foundations at the Conference of Vereeniging.
st Hague Conference
imes had scarcely been propitious for the Disarmament nee to which the Tsar summoned the nations in 1898 ch took place at The Hague in the following summer. Governments, the British included, thought that the d fallen a victim to a sentimental craze, and some d a Russian trap. When the conference came, the vied with one another in proving disarmament to be mpossible, but the Tsar's effort was not quite useless, conference agreed to the establishment of the first bnal Arbitral Court, on the understanding that recotttse >uld be purely optional.

